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Third Report on Activities of the 84th Congress 


This report supplements those published February 26 
and May 21, 1955. All bills introduced in the first session 
of Congress are carried over and are numbered as pre- 
viously. Because of limitations in space, this issue does 


not refer to all bills mentioned in our reports published 
in 1955. 


Federal Aid for Public School Construction 


A four-point program of federal aid to the states, for 
a five-year period, to cost a total of over $2,000,000,000, 
was recommended by President Eisenhower in a special 
message to Congress, January 12, 1956. The President 
asked for prompt action “to overcome the nation’s critical 
classroom shortage.” He asked for funds “to keep faith 
with our children.” “Action on a broader scale and at 
a more rapid rate is clearly imperative.” The House has 
already received from Committee a bill, see below, pro- 
viding for more liberal grants than the President 
recommended. 

The President said that many of our communities “sim- 
ply do not have available locally the resources needed 
to cope both with the legacy of shortages from past years 
and with future needs.” He noted that the recent White 
House Conference on Education had recommended both 
federal aid and more effort by state and local gov- 
ernments. The program recommended is as follows: 

1. Authorization of appropriations of $250,000,000 a 
year for five years, to be matched, at least in part, by the 
states, to supplement local and state funds for public 
school construction. For the nation as a whole funds of 
cooperating states would match those of the federal 
government. But the President recommends that relative- 
ly larger amounts per state would go to states with the 
lower income per child; and funds should be reduced, 
said the President, in situations where state efforts lag 
in support of school construction. 

2. Authorization of appropriations of $750,000,000 
over a five-year period for purchase of the bonds of lo- 
cal school districts when these districts cannot sell the 
bonds at reasonable interest rates. 

3. Authorization of appropriations (amount unspec- 
ified) to provide for advances by the federal government 
to provide adequate reserves of state financing authorities. 
Several states already have such authorities. Under this 
plan, the state authority finances construction of schools, 
which are then rented to, and are eventually owned by, 
the local school systems which also pay the bill. 

4. Authorization of appropriations of $20,000,000 over 


a five-year period, to be matched by the states, in order 
to aid in financing the planning of public school construc- 
tion. 

The President also recommended: a) Continued fed- 
eral aid for school construction in those areas where de- 
fense activities have created “excessive burdens” for lo- 
cal school districts; b) an increase in funds for research 
by the U. S Office of Education; and c) appointment of 
a “distinguished group of educators and citizens” to 
study the needs of colleges and universities. 

“The financing of school construction has many facets, 
and it cannot be met adequately and properly by only 
one approach,” said the House Committee on Education 
and Labor when it reported favorably, July 28, 1955, on 
H.R. 7535, “a bill to authorize federal assistance to the 
states and local communities in financing an expanded 
program of school construction so as to eliminate the 
national shortage of classrooms.” The bill embodies por- 
tions of President Eisenhower’s earlier recommendations 
respecting federal aid for school construction, but also 
includes other approaches, here summarized. The Dill 
was reported late in the 1955 session, and thus there was 
no opportuntity for floor debate. 

As one reason for reporting the bill, the Committee 
states that “millions of children still attend schools which 
are unsafe, or which permit learning only part time or 
under conditions of serious overcrowding.” The Com- 
mittee notes that many school buildings are being erected 
with state and local funds, but that these activities have 
“only slightly reduced the total classroom deficit.” The 
Committee also states that its primary objective has 
been to provide methods “whereby the federal govern- 
ment could join with the states in meeting the classroom 
shortage problem, and at the same time insure against any 
federal control or interference in the operation of schools 
and school systems.” 

H.R. 7535 would authorize: 

(1) An annual appropriation of $400,000,000 for four 
years beginning July 1, 1956, to be allotted to the states 
on the basis of school-age population (persons 5 to 17 
years of age, inclusive). States wishing to cooperate in 
the program would, however, be required to match 
federal funds with state and local money. The bill is so 
written, however, that, within a state, federal funds 
could be used, to varying degrees, to pay the costs of local 
projects. In some instances, federal funds might con- 
ceivably be used to finance 90 per cent of the cost; in 
others, federal funds might be used for only ten per 
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cent. The sole requirement is that federal funds may not 
excced 50 per cent of the total cost of financing projects 
within the state. 


(2) The bill would authorize the Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation to purchase bonds of school districts which cannot 
obtain financing of their bond issues on reasonable terms. 
An initial appropriation of $300,000,000 for this pur- 
pose would be authorized. The total amount for a four- 
year period would be $750,000,000. 

(3) The federal government would be authorized to 
make contributions toward establishing reserve funds of 
state school-financing agencies which would erect build- 
ings and rent them to local school districts (a method in 
effect in a few of the states of the nation). The federal 
government would be authorized to share in establish- 
ing reserve funds to provide for the issuance of 
$6,000,000,000 in bonds by these agencies. This section 
of the bill is highly technical in language, and there is 
no space to give details. The amounts to be paid by the 
federal government to the state reserve funds are not 
spelled out by the Committee. States would also be re- 
quired to contribute to the reserve funds. 


Six members of the Committee, while approving the 
bill, presented “additional views,” recommending an 
amendment providing that federal funds could be used 
to assist only those states or counties which maintain 
school facilities “open to all children without regard to 
race,” 


The Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
never made a report on S. 5, introduced by Lister Hill, 
Ala., and many others, for the purpose of encouraging 
school construction. There were persistent reports that 
the Committee did not act because of disagreements over 
the question of amendments referring to discriminations 
because of race. 


S. 5 would authorize an appropriation of $500,000,000 
a year for two years, to be apportioned to the states in 
accordance with formulae taking into account the per 
capita income of the states, and providing that no state 
should receive less than $200,000 a year. 

Amounts paid to any state under this Act would be 
expended “only for the construction of public elementary 
and secondary school facilities within such state.” 

Any state desiring to accept the benefits of the proposed 
plan would be required to submit a “state plan,” which 
would set forth, among other things, the amount of 
state funds available for public school construction. 

Federal money to be provided could be used for a 
federal share of no more than two-thirds of the cost of 
construction of any project. 


The U. S. Commissioner of Education would be given 
authority to approve the state plans for public school 
construction in those states desiring to participate. 

Mr. Hill has also introduced S. 772, a bill “to amend 
the Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act in order to pro- 
vide that revenues under the provisions of such Act shall 
be used as grants-in-aid of primary, secondary, and higher 
education.” This bill is referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, James E. Murray, Mont., 
chairman. Mr. Hill told the Senate in 1955 that the 
federal government had already received $150,000,000 
from leases for drilling oil on the shelf. This bill would 
provide for appointment by the President of a commis- 
sion which would report in 1956 to Congress “a plan for 
allocation” of the funds. 


New Farm Programs 

“No problem now before the Congress demands more 
urgent attention” than that of the farmers who “find 
their prices and incomes depressed amid the nation’s 
prosperity,” President Eisenhower wrote in a special 
message to Congress, January 9. The prices of products 
that farmers sell have been declining for five years, 
while their costs of production have been relatively rigid. 
Thus farmers are caught, in popular language, in a 
“price-cost squeeze.” The situation in the Middle West, 
where farmers’ votes are very important, is believed to 
have weighed heavily with the President and his advisors 
in the process leading up to the sending of the special 
message of 8,000 words outlining an expanded nine-point 
farm program. The program, which might cost about 
$1,000,000,000 a year, should run for “three or four” 
years, during which, said the President, the huge sur- 
pluses that have accumulated should be reduced to more 
“normal levels.” 

The most extensive plan recommended is that of the 
“soil bank,” a term which has been given wide circula- 
tion during recent years by the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, which generally supports this Administra- 
tion’s farm policies. This is essentially a method whereby 
farmers would be paid for large reductions of acreage. 
The soil bank plan would be in two parts: 1. An ‘‘acreage 
reserve” which would cost about $400,000,000 a year, 
for the purpose of bringing about an immediate reduction 
of about 20 per cent in the acreage being planted in wheat 
and cotton (other crops might also be included). A farm- 
er would be offered a “voluntary contract” to reduce 
his acreage. For the reduction the farmer would be paid 
either in cash or in the form of surplus commodities now 
in the government’s warehouses. 2. A long-range “con- 
servation reserve” to cost $350,000,000 a year, aimed ac 
a shift of about 25,000,000 acres from present crops to 
forest, forage land, and water storage. This would be in 
addition to the $250,000,000 a year the government has 
already been paying for soil conservation programs. This 
aspect of the program would also be implemented by 
“voluntary” contracts. 

The President also recommended: 

Exemption of farmers from paying federal tax on 
gasoline used on a farm. 

New laws giving the government more freedom than 
it now has to dispose of surpluses abroad. The Presi- 
dent asks for authority to barter surplus food with the 
tron Curtain countries in return for “strategic materials,” 
ie., those important in the U. S. military program. 

An increase of 25 per cent in funds for agricultural 
research, 

A limit on the size of government price support per 
farm, thus preventing large farms from securing bene- 
fits to the same extent as the smaller family-type farms. 
The President said the price-support program was in- 
tended mainly for the family farms. (This is a “plank” 
frequently emphasized in farm circles.) 

Expansion of government purchases of food for use in 
school lunch programs. 

Implementation to the full of the program recom- 
mended in 1955 for aiding low-income farmers in the 
1,000 counties of the nation having the lowest farm in- 
come. (This program was digested in this Service, Oc- 
tober 22, 1955.) 

New legislation to expand existing programs to pre- 
vent soil erosion in the ten states of the Great Plains 
with “the dust bowl.” 
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Administrative changes for the purpose of assuring 
that credit “remains readily available” to farmers. 

Retention of flexible price supports on the basic crops. 
The President said that the Administration will keep 
these supports at as high a level as possible without add- 
ing to the surpluses. He said the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture expected soon to announce price supports for soy 
beans and flax seed at levels higher than a year ago. 

George D. Aiken, Vt., has introduced S. 2849, which 
embodies the President’s recommendations. Considera- 
tion has been given by the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture, Allen J. Ellender, La., chairman. 

(As this issue was in press, the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture voted to report a bill providing for a soil 
bank and for mandatory governmental price supports at 
90 per cent of parity on four basic crops.) 

In 1955 the House of Representatives passed H.R. 12, 
a bill introduced by the chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture, Harold D. Cooley, N. C., which would pro- 
vide for governmental price supports at 90 per cent of 
parity on basic commodities when growers of these crops 
approve marketing quotas by referendum. (Marketing 
quotas are the most rigid type of control authorized in 
the farm laws.) In 1954, Congress authorized flexible 
price supports on these commodities. The Cooley bill 
would authorize mandatory supports at 90 per cent of 
parity for the crops of 1955-57, inclusive. Parity is an 
index of purchasing power. 

The bill is in the hands of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture, Allen J. Ellender, La., chairman. 


Proposed Programs for Low-Income Farm Families 


For a discussion of proposals for special programs to 
aid low-income farm families, see this SERVICE, October 


22, 1955. 


Food Stamp Bill 


Twenty-three Senators from both sides of the aisle 
have put their names on S. 627, which is referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture, Allen J. Ellender, La., chair- 
man, The measure would provide for authority to the 
Secretary of Agriculture to classify foods as surplus and 
to direct that these might be procured by stamps to be is- 
sued to certain groups of persons receiving public assist- 
ance, the bill to be paid eventually by the federal treasury. 
These stamps would be issued through the social agencies 
to the persons receiving assistance. 

The cost? If 5,000,000 persons received stamps worth 
$10 each per month, the annual expenditure for these 
surplus foods would be $600,000,000 a year. 

Under the bill, the plan could be flexibly administered, 
with variation of the type and quantity of food available 
and of the groups eligible for aid. 


Depressed Areas in the U.S. 


Arthur F. Burns, chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, has announced that the Administration will ask 
Congress in 1956 for a domestic version of the Point 
Four or Technical Assistance Program to aid communi- 
ties in depressed areas in the United States. Dr. Burns 
said that the new program would include establishment 
of a new federal agency for coordination, the furnishing 
of technical assistance with respect to industry, and a 
loan fund. The new agency would be in the Department 
of Commerce. About $50,000,000 would be requested 
for local development loans. Loans would be permitted to 
the extent of 20 per cent of the cost of projects, the 
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balance to come from state and local sources. Grants 
for public works would not be included. The plan has 
been described as an expansion of the present one in the 
Department of Commerce, the Area Development Pro- 
gram. H. Alexander Smith, N. J., has introduced S. 
2892, in order to implement the Administration program. 
It is referred to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Weliare, Lister Hill, Ala., chairman. 

Paul H. Douglas, Ill., has introduced a bill, S. 2663, 
which would authorize the initiation of a Depressed Areas 
Administration with power to deal directly with local in- 
dustrial development committees. The bill would also 
authorize a federal loan fund of $100,000,000, which 
would be used to finance up to two-thirds of the cost of 
an industrial plant ; $100,000,000 to be used for grants 
for local public works. The bill would also authorize 
an expanded program of retraining of unemployed per- 
sons, and certain payments of unemployment benefits for 
persons undergoing retraining. The Douglas bill is re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Lister Hill, Ala., chairman. 

The Senate majority leader, Lyndon B. Johnson, Texas, 
listed as point 10 in his legislative plan “a program to 
relieve critical depressed areas. . . .” 


Control of Juvenile Delinquency 


Herbert H. Lehman, N. Y., is chairman of a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare which has held hearings on federal responsibili- 
ty for the control of juvenile delinquency and has con- 
sidered a bill which would provide assistance to and co- 
operation with the states in strengthening programs which 
prevent and control juvenile delinquency. The bill would 
authorize an appropriation of $6,000,000 for a year, for 
the purpose of assisting the states in training personnel 
and in setting up “pilot projects” to demonstrate good 
techniques. Allotments would be made to the states ac- 
cording to child population, with no state receiving less 
than $60,000. The sums to be appropriated would be 
available to schools and to approved non-profit institu- 
tions of higher learning for purposes of supporting train- 
ing programs. Public funds might also be used to pay 
costs of pilot projects conducted by both public and pri- 
vate non-profit organizations. 


Extension of Social Security 


The House of Representatives has passed H.R. 7225, 
a bill to extend the benefits of Old Age and Survivors’ 
Insurance in several ways. It would reduce the age at 
which women would be entitled to Old Age and Sur- 
vivors’ Insurance from 65 to 62. It would provide disabil- 
ity insurance benefits to disabled persons under cer- 
tain conditions: to be eligible a person would have to be 
(1) 50 years of age, and (2) unable to engage in gain- 
ful activity because of physical or mental impairment. 
The bill is in the hands of the Senate Committee on 
Finance, Harry Byrd, Va., chairman. 


Public Rural Library Service 


The House Committee on Education and Labor has 
reported favorably H.R. 2840, “to promote the further 
development of public library service in rural areas.” 
The bill would authorize an appropriation of $7,500,000 
a year for a five-year period. The money appropriated 
would be allotted to the states in the following manner: 
Each state would receive a basic allotment of $40,000 a 
year. The balance of the appropriation would be divided 
among the states on the basis of their rural population 
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as compared with the rural population of the United 
States. The allotment for each state must be matched 
by states wishing to cooperate in the program, on the 
basis of the per capita income of the state as compared 
with the national per capita income. 


President’s Message on Health 


President Eisenhower’s Message to Congress on Health 
in 1956 differed in two main respects from a previous 
communication: 1. The President asked for $250,000,000 
“for a new program of grants for construction of medi- 
cal research and training facilities.’ 2. The President 
revised his previous recommendation with respect to a 
plan for pooling the risks of insurance agencies writing 
insurance against the costs of illness and accidents. 

The $250,000,000 the President asked for could be 
available over a five-year period “to assist in construc- 
tion of research and teaching facilities for schools of 
medicine, osteopathy, public health, and dentistry and 
other rescarch institutions. These institutions would be 
required to supply at least equal amounts in matching 
funds.” 

The President did not ask for a federal fund for “re- 
insurance” of the risks of the health and accident poli- 
cies. He wrote that there were now indications that the 
companies writing these policies might “by joining to- 
gether—sharing or pooling their risks—offer broader 
benefits and expanded coverage on reasonable terms. . . . 
The Administration is considering legislative proposals 
which would permit such pooling. ...” (This, it is un- 
derstood, might involve modification of the anti-trust 
statutes.) If the Administration does not succeed, the 
President will, he said, renew the recommendation for 
the proposal of last year. The President told Congress 
that “health insurance coverage is still not available to 
many who need it... .” 

For medical research of various types—including that 
on heart disease—the President recommended a federal 
appropriation of $126,525,000, or 28 per cent more than 
was voted last year. 

The President also recommended: a five-year program 
of grants for training practical nurses; traineeships for 
graduate nurses; and authority to establish trusteeships 
in other public health specialties, 

“A separate program through which the federal gov- 
ernment would match funds expended by the states and 
localities for medical care for the indigent aged, the blind, 
the permanently disabled, and dependent children” was 
again recommended by the President. 

The President favored “the improvement of medical 
care for the dependents of service men.” 

An increase of $19,000,000 in federal funds for the 
federal-state program of hospital construction, and re- 
lated facilities, was included in the budget earlier pre- 
sented, the President wrote. 

A “significant increase” in the inspection and techni- 
cal staff of the Food and Drug Administration—this year 
celebrating its 50th birthday—was recommended by the 
President. 

For “Salk vaccine” against polio, the President asked 
for a new appropriation of $30,000,000 to benefit “many 
of our children and expectant mothers.” 

For construction and improvement of veterans’ hos- 
pitals a new appropriation of $53,000,000 was asked. 

Comprehensive health measures have been considered 
by the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Lister Hill, Ala., chairman; and the House Committee 


on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, J. Percy Priest, 
Tenn., chairman. 


Continuity in Foreign Economic Assistance 


In the 1956 Message on the State of the Union Presi- 
dent Eisenhower wrote: “In order that our friends may 
better achieve the greater strength that is our common 
goal, they need assurance of continuity in economic assist- 
ance for development projects and programs which we 
approve, and which require a period of years for planning 
and completion. Accordingly, I ask Congress to grant 
limited authority to make longer-term commitments for 
assistance to such projects, to be fulfilled from appropria- 
tions to be made in future fiscal years.” 

This recommendation will be considered by the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, Walter F. George, Ga., 
chairman ; and the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
James P. Richards, S. C., chairman. 

In 1955 Congress appropriated, among the items for 
foreign aid, $127,500,000 for one year for the United 
States’ program of technical cooperation ; and $24,000,000 
for the United Nations’ multilateral technical assistance 
program for 18 months. 


Organization for Trade Cooperation 


Jere Cooper, Tenn., chairman of the House Committee 
on Ways and Means, sponsors H.R. 5550, which would 
authorize participation by the United States in a pro- 
posed Organization for Trade Cooperation. This pro- 
posal has come out of the experience of representatives 
of 34 nations working under the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. These representatives have recom- 
mended that there is need for a staff and headquarters to 
facilitate the type of cooperation carried on under the 
somewhat informal General Agreement. 

Nine times in the last 21 years Congress has renewed 
the President’s authority to continue reciprocal trade 
agreements and to negotiate new ones. Last year the 
United States had in effect agreements with 42 nations. 
The plan has worked so well that in 1947 the govern- 
ments concerned sent representatives to work together on 
multilateral agreements to broaden international trade. 
In 1955, the representatives of the nations interested 
reached agreements on many tariffs affecting exports and 
imports. About one-fifth of the international trade of 
the cooperating nations is done by the United States. 

In President Eisenhower’s 1956 Message on the State 
of the Union he “most earnestly” requested that Congress 
approve membership in the proposed O.T.C. The House 
Committee has the bill. 


Action Completed 


The military manpower program (Public Law 305) 
was described at length in this Service, Nov. 26, 1955. 

The Trade Agreements Act was extended from 1955 
to 1958 (Public Law 86). See page 1 of this SERvIcE, 
May 21, 1955, for a résumé. 

Public Law 304 authorizes a commission of twelve to 
make a study of federal government security provisions. 
The commission must report by December 31, 1956. 

Public Law 118 extends the President’s authority to 
= men for service in the armed forces until July 1, 

Public Law 381 increases the minimum hourly wage 
rate for employes in establishments covered by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act from 75 cents to $1.00 an hour, 
effective on March 1, 1956. 
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